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Tue Morat RerorMer, and Teacher of the 
«Human Constitution —The above is the title of a 
periodical which has begn recently commenced in 
Boston by Dr. Alcott. The Doctor,seems awake 
to the importance of teaching young people to 
know themselves—a branch of knowledge which 
asrelates to the human constitution has hitherto 
,been totally neglected in the routine’of studies for 
» “all others than Physicians ; and he intends to re- 
medy this defect by furnishing such parts of this 
knowledge as may with propriety be given to 
, young persons. .We approve most cordially of 
his design and also of his work, so far as we have 
yet seen it, and earnestly recommend it the pa- 
‘ tronage of all thinking people who have the care 
of children and youth either as parents or teach- 
ers. The work is published in pamphlet form 
once a month, and charged at only one dollar a 
year. Address Dr. Wm. A. Alcott, Boston, Mass. 
We extract this week the Doctor’s Epitaph, 
prepared for the Monument of the last individual 
of ouxspecies, which is assumed to have become 
“extinct by blind and obstinate perseverance, from 
generation to generation, for about five hundred 
years, in that most absurd of all customs, tight 
lacing. 





Vecetance Sitx.—There is, at present, con- 
siderable activity in a new branch of industry at 
Paris. 
and various other articles of general use, from a 
substance first imported into France by M. Pavy, 
to which ‘he has given the name vegetable silk. — 
This substance has, in effect, an appearance very 
Similar to that of silk, and can be employed as its 
substitute in a variety of cases. It is white, and 
will receive dye of any color. This vegetable is} 


We allude to the manufacture of carpets 


gathered in shoots of from fifteen to twenty feet | 
in length, and is of such strength, that four of 





these shoots plaited together will bear a weight of 
forty pounds.— Southern Planter. . 





SpLenpID Bouquet.—The Messrs. Winship 
exhibited at the Horticultural Rooms on Saturday 
morning, says the Boston Transcript, one of the 
most elegant bouquets that has rejoiced our sight 
for along season. It was composed of twenty- 
eight varieties of beautiful flowers now in bloom 
at their conservatory. We*nfay specify among 
the choicest, Aloe variegata, Aloe-radula, Clero- 
dendrum fragran8, Metrosideros lanceolata, Calla 
ethiopica, Bletia hyacinthia, [ris chinesis, Justitia 
cerulea, Pelargonium comptum, and Rivena hu- 
milis. It was delightful to look on such an evi- 
dence of the riches of our Green Houses, and the 
increasing fondness for the cultivation of plants, 
the most innocent recreation ever indulged in by 
man or woman. 





Feb. 13th, 1835. 
To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener :— 
Sir,—Above is a list of seeds, roots and trees, 


Cuartortre Court House, (Va.) 


which I will thank you to send me, carefully la- 
belled. I wish also to get a pair of the Norfolk 
thin rined pigs. [ will thank you to give a par- 
ticular description of the best plan for erecting 
suitable styes, shelters, &c. for feeding, raising 
and fattening hogs, by which I can have the work 
executed. The raising of hogs in this part of 
Virginia has become difficult and of doubtful 
propriety with many of our planters, and many of 
them rely on the west for their pork. . Having 
fallen into the custom of my neighbours, I pur- 
chased the larger part of my pork for the last two 
or thage years—and having satisfied myself from 
the little experience ] have made, that itis not our 
true interest, have determined to get some of ffie 
best breed of hogs known, and feed better"than 
we have heretofore done. I have a pair of | the 
Parkinson, or Bedford hogs, and am much: pleas- 
ed with them. 

Your particular attention. in procuring for nie 
not only the pure breed, but a {fine pair of 


Norfolk thin rined pigs, will = obliges: ‘ 
Yours, we ‘ 
AS. P. > EARSHATE” 


[We have more than one peels Sa tee for the 


plan of hog pens, &e. an 
of experienced feeders in phn Bodeony = 
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AGRICULTURE» In’ 
Quarterly contains a fey) - 
cations, on the Empire of Tepen:” 


ticle we extract a few =a 
skill of the Japanese in the of 
The Quarterly thus sketches the chief pt 
political features of Japan. 
“The most important feature of th 
ty of Japan, as of. the ee nati 
em 


























is the hereditary nature 6 plo’ 
cations, and situations in | 

custom is the great obstacle to imiprovert 
being the cause, in the language of thie i 
of the ‘absence of most of those incenti 
bition which form the life-blo@fi of E 
ciety.’ 

“The population of Japan is divided into a 
classes :—1, The reigning princes or governors, 
2, The nobility. 3%, ‘The priests. 
tary. 5,,The civil officers. 6, The.t 
7, The hand-craftsmen. The laborers. 
Japanese are believed to excel all oriental x 
in the arts of agriculture and manufacture... 
are distinguished as eerie and florists, 

ossess the singular art, un in ry rs 

merica, of producing miniataleamp 
lanes products of vegetation Meylan oa 
of having seen a box offered-for sale to the Duteh ~ 
Governor,three inches long by one wide, in which ~ 
wergflourishing a fir tree, a’ bamboo, and a” palm, 
tree, the latter in blossom. The price noes for 
the box was about five hundred dollars. 7 

“A country, for whose natura] tare Me 
Fisher finds his nearest European comparisc : 
the Maggiores, Comos, and Luganos of n¢ 
ltaly—cultivated like a garden to the. x) 
its hills; clingte under which the prineip 
produations of the tropics gréw. side by side with 
those of southern Europe ; a territory inden by 
‘eas, and intersected by Jakes and-rivers, ws 
ing with every animal production of the water; , 
sail on which the raddish attains the Brob dig 
weight of sixty pounds, and ‘the blogsom. of. th 
plum expafids to the size of an 
rose—and all this tenanteg by thirty-fow 
of people, living under a despotis ,and 
potigm notsthe will of an ip 
of rigid: but steadfast, s Page” 
which, for at least .two-centuries ia 
the community as.‘free from ‘civil ¢ 
from foreign rie ae es is 
sented *to us" by"the*mo 
o| Shorts of these, ive 
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_ (a, i Tee , 
?.. re % “Gime crass. 
Ag sin tieg® Columbus (Ga.) 1” 
illowing acéount of this valua ISS, 
5 . > 
Potthe lat’ numbers of your valdable 
® igguiry Aves made: as to the success 
‘eultu ' the Gama Grass—and a request 
tase who had tried it would give the result of 
perience, and their opinions. So far as my 
sextends, J can say but little, not having giv- 
it taf ip trial—being deficient both in,quantity 
= procured last winter a few sged from 
ett, the former able conductor of the “S. 
d planted them in a rich bottom soil: 
itt fadozen seed came up, owing | pre- 
tom nting@them too deep, together with 
et spring, whiclfcaused them to rot, and ma- 
e of the seed being, no doubt, without substance 
= * in thei, as 1 have since learned that only those 
~~ geed which are dark colored will come up, the 
© light oFstraw colgred being entirely without ger- 
'  minating substance. Those which did come up, 
7 w off well and flourished finely—some of the 
vf _ aan having from seventy to a hundred Branch- 
» es and growing. up as tall as my knee. | did not 
it ot, the cold winter has only killed the blades 
e more than eer are were no stalks, 
‘does not seed first year—the blade is 
‘om half an inch to three quarters wide. 
As I can say but little with regard to my own 
ience in the cultivation of this important 
: , L have iff my power, and authority to 
~ “gommunicate HP experience and opinions of a 
tleman who has made a very fair trial with the 
* article, and he gives it all the praise which has 
stofore air benigived on . 
= 7On wy return home from Morgan county, in 
at last, I called at Mr. Elijah Phillips’ of 
ian nroe county, whose standing is well known to 
~ the community around him and no doubt to your- 
sel: as a most. excellent and experienced far- 
ner. On the farm of this gentleman | found 
a abundance of the Gama Grass in cultivation.— 
By request Mr. Phillips re@tily gave me his 
inion of * which I noted down at the time. 


ie doe not hesitate in saying it is a most superi- 

article, andlecidedly preferable to any other 
2 mass which he has ever seen, remarkably produc- 
ve and nutricious ; his horses and cattle 


gre ex fond of it; indeet, preferring it to 
Pigedidor,w ich containggnuch less nourishment than 
" the grass; igjenres readily and retains a ‘sweet 
»-odmur. {It will grow in any soil wetor dry, but 
a. luxuriant which he had in cultivation 
)  ¢this’Fear, is about an acre on the bluff of the river 
=—it flourishes extremely well on hills and marshy 
Wgepunds, particularly in what is called Crawfish 
F grounds, drained well, 
fe prefers planting it in hills of the distance off 
teach, way—the hill to be made: large, 
majight, after which it requires but little or 
Yation; one or tWo handfuls of cotton seed 
i il and mixed with the soil, 
» produce afine effect. A branch of 
will be sevinethe centre: of the hill, or 
; géod seedyand those only of a dark 
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| colotfare good ind sound—when the plant comes 





up (whigh you will know ftom its resemblance to 
young wheat, just out of the ground,) you have 
little more to do—keep the grass and weeds from 
growing too large around it, and give it one or 
two light ploughings during the year. 

He has never seen any article of cultivation im- 
prove the land on which it is growing, faster than 
the Gama Grass, although it has a most powerful 
root, but the bunches are in proportion to the roots, 
branching numerously and spreading wide. Mr. 
Phillips, is of opinion it can be cut monthly as 
long as the season would allow—he made three 
cuttings the last summer, and he does not think 
the bunches lost a half pound each, the second 
cutting; and he was certain there was not two 
pounds difference in the branches between the first 
and third cutting. He weighed several bunches 
which averaged from twenty to thirty seven 
pounds each; and he has no doubt there were 
several of the largest bunches he let stand for 
seed, which would weigh thirty pounds each; in 
fact he had never seen such production in his life. 
But let us make the calculation even at fifteen 
pounds to the bundle or hill, and allow a loss of 
half for curing, which will leave seven pounds of 
cured hay—allowing then fifteen hundred hills to 
the acre, (which is not enough by fifty five hills,) 
and you will procure ten thousand five hundred 
pounds of good hay from one acre at one cutting, 
and if you make three cuttings and allow fifteen 
hundred pounds for losing, you have the nett a- 
mount of thirly thousand pounds of good hay, 
from one acre of ground, in one year—gray land 
will always suit it best, and I believe it will make 
but little difference whether it be planted on hill 
sides, level, or low grounds, so that it is not red 
and stiff or too wet: and if the land is poor, it 
will soon make it rich. ’ 

Mr. Phillips has four other kinds of grass be- 
sides the Gama: the Feather Top or Velvet Grass, 
the Crow Foot, which he considers a superior 
grazing grass, the Red Top which he valuesnext to 
the Gama for hay, and the Blue Grass.—He was 
kind enough to give me a half pint of the Gama 
Grass seed, a few of which,I will give to any 
gentleman who wishes to make a trial of it. 

Respectfully, yours &c. 
EDWARD DELONY. 
Talbotton, Ga. Jan. 15th, 1835. 





[From the Genesee Farmer.] 
On Draveut. 
(Continued from page 323.) é 

In my last number, I alluded to power, in the 
Abstract, and made some suggestions in relation 
to™the difference between animal and mechanical 
power. Leaving the subject of mechanical pow- 
er, as I then proposed, I shall now proceed to con- 
sider the application of animal power ; and in so 
doing, shall have reference principally to the pow- 
er and use of the horse, whose services are in 

stant requisition, and whose powers are fami- 
liar to us all. 

The application of the power of a-horse, in the 
ordinary’ occupations of life, would seem to be a 
very simple matter,as it really is, and hardly 
worth & ‘minute investigation; and yet we shall 





mal effort, must-depend upon a vast variety of 





find as we progress, that the result of every ani-} 
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principles and circumstahces, connected iw 
exertion made. ; 
Upon the®structure of the ani 
depend, as | had occasion to notice whenire 
upon the Horse in vol. 2. Every animab 
beautiful piece of mechanism, made up ofexqu 
sitely fine wrought pullies and levers, whighare 
forced into vigorous action at every exertion of 
power.* A horse, from the very nature of hi 
formation, is peculiarly calculated for draught-— 
To exemplify this, let us consider for a moment, 
the difference in applying the power 6f a man 
and a horse. The process of dragging is produ- 
ced by throwing the body forward, and making its. 
weight available as well as it8 strength, thus make. 
ing the feet, the fulcrum of a lever, and thé weight. } 
and strength the effective power. _The centre of 
gravity in both animals is about the centre of the. - | 
body, to wit, just behind the shoulders in the. 
horse, and just below the arms in the man. Now 
supposing the weight and strength of béth animals ” 
to be the same, the fact, that the hind legs of the 
horse must be considered the fulcrum, necessarily ® * 
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x 
throws the centre of gravity much further for . 
ward in thé horse, than it could possibly be d ; 
by the man. Consequéhtly the effect produ ; 
must be in proportion to the weight of the bo I 
and the distance the weight is applied beyond the : 
fulcrum. This is constantly the case in practice, ; 
The muscular strength of a man is nearly as great P 
as that of a horse, but from his upright constrgé : 
tion, he cannot apply it in the same way. Hie , 
can carry a great weight up a ladder, if applied to. * 
his shoulders, and yet in the act of pulling, his b 
power is lost, for the want of weight, and its pro- i 
per application. The horse too, in ascending a * rs 
steep hill, can produce very little effect, because : 
in that case, his whole muscular strength must be yr 
exerted against his own gravity and that of the i 
load ; while on a horizontal surface, he is enabled’ ‘ 
to take advantage of his great weight, as well as * 
muscular powers. e 
Now although the weight of a horse may re- - *P 
main the same, and be applied under most circum- P 
stances, with the same effect, not so with the mus- — 
cles. A constant strain upon them, will -soon % 
destroy their power of action, and render the ani- ~ Y 
mal useless. We are all aware of this from ex- D 
perience,—thus we feel more fatigue by standing 1 
than by walking, because one particular set of Vel 
muscles is then kept constantly exerted. We. 
must therefore vary the resistance, so as to suit } 
the power’and gait of the animal. _ But in vary- : 
ing the resistance, it cannot be elastic or yielding, 4 
except at*the expense of power; for in that case, - the 
if too much power should be applied, the horse~ her 
would naturally fall forward, and thereby lose his _ req 
exertion ; and if the power should be insufficient qi 
he would be drawn back by the strain, and it whi 
would require a greater effort to restore the mo- | | 
tion. This is constantly exemplified in towing © | gold 
canal boats, and in the lead horses of Stage coach ~ » whi 
teams. In the former case, the length and curve é wor 
of the rope give an elasticity to the strain; and” ‘tix! 
the necessity of keeping the rope out of the water, rag 





compels the animal to keep up an unremitted 
in an oblique direction. So in harnessing lio 
oné*before another, the leader by tightning they 
traees» is constantly relieving the strain fromthe” | 
wheel horse, and the wheel horse from the leader, — 
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tix hours per day, instead of eight, which will of 


‘ “of a long, elastic yqnd_ constantly’ yielding 

oad, which is not only fatigdfng, but prevents 

* their united exertion upon the carriage. " A horse 

erefai Sx to advantage, must have a rigid 

ce, but neither uniform, nor without re- 

~ “Hence we readily perceive, why a horse 

ier on an undulating road, than upon a 

level one, and alsogwhy he will draw 

more, When attached directly”to his load, than 
when at’a distance. 

The effect gained by the action of a horse, or 
in other words his productive muscular power, 
must depend upon his rate of speed, the power of 
traction he can exert, and the number of hours he 
can work, As these are important considerations, 
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connected. with the application of animal power, | - 


it is desirable to- examine them more in detail, 
and with that view, | shall avail myself, as here- 
tofore, of the statements and calculations of Mr. 
Tredgold and others. 

Neither the speed or power of a horse can be 
of any avail, unless some useful effect is produ- 
ced, over and above mere velocity. Now the 
limit of speed in any horse, is the distance he can 
accomplish in a given time, for several days in 
stiecession, without weight; and the limit of his 
power, is when the weight can scarcely be moved. 
The medium point between these two limits, is 
evidently the one most advantageous for the ap- 
plication of his power. This medium is said to 
be, half the extreme or limit of velocity of a horse 
working unloaded; and the force of traction, half 
the limit of his power. For instance, if six hours 
be the length of a day’s work decided upon, and 
if a horse working that time can go six miles per 
hour unloaded, and therefore producing no use- 
ful effect, and supposing the limit 6f power of the 
same horse equal to 250 |bs., it is found that he 
will do the most work in the same number of 
hours, when drawing a load at the rate of half six, 
or three miles per hour; and half of 250 Ibs. or 
125 Ibs., will be the strain correspoding to this 
speed. As the limit of velocity depends upon the 
time the speed is kept up, the. following table, 
drawn from experiments, will show the propor- 
tion of duration of labor, and maximum of veloci- 
ty of the average of horses : 

Hours. 
— mt 1 234567810 
Or, 

Velocity in miles 

per hour wm 143 104 8} 74 63 6 53 54 43 

loaded, 

This evidently shows the advantage of reducing 
the speed, and prolonging the exertion.. Jt will 
here also be seen, that the velocity of horses cor- 
responding to eight hours’ work, is five miles and 
a quarter per hour, and consequently the rate at 
which he would travel when loaded is but little 
more than 24 miles per hour. But Mr. Tred- 

| gold estimates, from long experience, the time in 
which the average of horses can accomplish most 
work without injury to themselves, to be only 


course increase his average velocity when loaded, 
to three miles per hour. 
But we cannot always control the velocity and 
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continued for six hours at the rate of three miles 
per hour is taken as the standard, and considered. 
equal to the arbitrary number, 1,000.- The first 
column will show the velocity or rate per hour, 
continued for six hours per day ; the second re-. 
presents the force of traction of which the ani- 
mal is capable ;-and the third, the comparative 
effects produced. 


Miles per Force of traction Effect produc- 
hour. in Ibs. . ed. 
2 166 ° ° 888 
kere” 125 1,000 
$h. - 104 . 972 
4°. ° as... 888 
“a. 624 750 
5 . 41%. ° 555 
51 $64. 500 


If however, the hours of labor be lessened, tak- 
ing the velocity corresponding to the »greatest 
useful effect, the results will be much greater, 
and the velocity may be raised much higher, as 
will be seen in the following table. 

Here the first column is the length of day’s 
work ; the second, the velocity corresponding to 
that time, or half the limit of velocity shown in 
table first, and the third column, the comparative 
effect produced, the force of traction being in each 
case 125 lbs. 


Duration of Jabor Velocity, miles Effect produc- 
in hours. per hour. ed. 
2 .. 578 
3 43 709 
4 $ 813 
5 $4 - 909 
6 8 1,000 
7 23 . 1,063 
8 oe 1,110 


To attain higher velocity, it is necessary still 
further to reduce the load; and the following ta- 
ble is calculated upon the supposition of the strain 
being only one half the last, viz. 62} lbs.; this is 
about the average exertion of each horse in a 
four horse heavy stage coach. ° 


Duration of labor, 


hours per day. Velocity. Effect produced. 
54 . 613 
8 62 534 
2 . 74 435 


Puke . 11 . 307 

In maihor light coaches, where ten, eleven, or 
twelve miles an hour is attained, the average 
strain of each horse is barely 40 lbs., and the ef- 
fect produced, not much more than one half the 
above, or 160. 
These tables are calculated upon the supposi- 
tion that the roads are. good and the resistance 
small, and therefore allowance must always. be 
made. when roads ate uneven, for increased resis- 
tance, and a corresponding expease of power. It 
will be observed, too, that in rapid travelling the 
power is much more expensive, owing to the 
great loss sustained by increased velocity; and 
the bad consequences of a-uniform strain, is more | 





time of duration, as here supposed, for our stage 
coaches and other conveyances for passengers, 





ven uble which 
at effect by ‘increas- 
ing the velocity. A force of traction of .125-1bé., 


wife of each hiuskand ha 
4 of the four, wives had seven sons and th: 
ters. - One ; , 
survi 
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least expenttliture of,power.» Let every mp 
investi this subject for Nimself, th 
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know when. and how he is. 
pantie effect, from the expense. 
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Tat Farmer.—There is not amore ix 
dent being fn existence than the fart ier. 
real farmer; he who attends strictly to thealut 
of his profession; who keeps every thingimbe 
him snug and tidy, and “who seeks every oppor 
tunity to introduce such improvements of sie di 
as will tend to add beauty aiffl- worth’ oh fe 
Such a farmer is always happy and independent 
and he lives as it were ina little world of his owl 
with nothing to trouble him, save the ¢ares of his- 
farm, which by the way are omeidiesd ather a 
pleasures than otherwise. * His mind is 
ease, and the duties of ‘his calling are 
with a good degree of pleasure. - When the toile’ 
of the day are over and the ‘night cometh,he 
takes his seat af the domestic fireside while” 
away the evening in sweet converse with his little” 
fathily circle. ‘Fhe toils o have bee: oo 
perhaps rather arduous—bu that? They 
are drowned and forgotten in the pleastires of the” 
evening. And then, he feels a sincere pleasureon "” 
reflection, that while he rests fi Ir 
business continues to flourish. SaBli uy 
growing and preparing for harvest’ his tattle, koa 
are fattening ready for the mjarket, and every 
thing prospers. With such thoughiteas these, he 
can calmly resign himself ‘te the. Us re 
aud rise on the morrow with the retufniig su 
freshed and prepared for the'duties of anoth 
—Intelligencer & Mowhawk Adv:: ~~ 
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Majandie, a French physician, has lately ial 
lished a treatise on the powers of the lung 
sorbing poisopous ggbstances and medicinés, The. 
colleges hitherto have, in genergl, dijpied that the 
influence of medicine could be caffied into “th 
system through the medium of regia 3s. Vie. 
jandie’s object is to prove that if can bé; both. 
more powerfully and rapidly, thati*by the’bo vels. 
If the French physician be corrett, the giged! 
vapor bath will become a powerful eng ins 
hands of our faculty —N, KgStar. Pe : 
Curious CoincipENczs.—Aaro and. Robert 
Fay, two brothers, who lived m the town of 

the county of Worcester, and who died near. 
close of the last .¢entury, had each born to 
twenty children ; each’ brother had two w es, 4 
dten children, and 
t more ‘one of ‘each ‘ff ail 
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severely felt by the horses, and therefore occasion- 
al relief much more urgent. 
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AGeMent ov Caryes. 

Manaietnerditof Calves is a mat in- 
tthe dairy farmef, The object i at- 

calves in a healthful condition with 
spossible exp@pse to qhe dairy. ‘We find 
le upon this subject, in the Edingburgh 
purnal of Agriculture, written by Mr. 
, some Femarks which are new to us, and 
we believe,will be useful the to dairy patrons 

We Cultivator. In fattening calves for the butch- 

" dairymen of Strathavén, whose practice 

r J describes, consider it most profitable to 

ed them from-four to six weeks, at which age 

yate made to bring from £3 to £4. ($13 to 

Beyond this age they make but a bad re- 

their feed,and under it they are justly 
Unfit. forthe market. The following 

as. the Strathaven mode of feeding, and 
‘ishes ‘alse the reasons for the practice : 

“The calves are fed on milk only, with seldom 
: Giniztad ; and they are not permitted to 
¢ their dams, but are taught to drink their 

from a.dish. As arguments are advanced 
for even the worst of practices, those who allow 

* . their'calves to suck, say, that by so doing, a much 

ie - ion of saliva is secreted, and carried 
~~ the.milk into the stomach of the calf, where 

| it prombtes digestion, and accelerates the growth 
| amid fattening offthe Young animal. But although 

_» saliva-is necessary to digestion, it can be drawn 

Pe forth by placing an artificial teat in the mouth of 

a the calf "sia feeding, and preventing the animal 






- 


from drinking iis milk too hastily, or giving it too 
- old. Ip the airy districts of Scotland, the dairy- 
»,.* «maid puts oneof her fingers into the calves’ 
' ‘mouths. whem they are feeding, and this, or any 
: ing simi rvesthe same purpose as the nat- 
al teat, in promoting the necessary secretion of 
iva. A piece of clean leather, about three 

ches long, and fixed to the bottom of the dish, 
will, when the milk is given slowly, so that the 
saliva may be drawn from the glands of the calf, 
conveyed to the stomach with the milk, an- 
“every purpose that sucking can serve, and 
more on ig may be convéyed to the stomach 
the calvés. When they are not feeding, a 
of chalk is often laid within their reach, by 
which they are induced to swallow much 
that would otherwise drop from their mouth 
and.be lost. Calves frequently chew or suck any- 
5 thilb:is within, their react not for food, but 

Ip 


3 
them to swallow saliva, and on that ac- 





so ing lake a teat should be placed near 
i, that by sucking it they may promote the 
tion of saliva, and convey it to their sto- 






though sucking the dam may be favorable 
he calf, yet it seriously injures the cow. The 
cannot, when young, consume all the milk of 
10d cow, and she becomes so fond of her calf 
t she will not yield her milk to the dairy-maid ; 
mumless the cow’s udder is completely empti 
ry time she is milked, the lacti€ secre- 


on that account; but when the 


diminished, and the cow Will ul-} the 











éd tothe advatilage of the cow, panei 
owner of both. And when, eee On| 
stock, various substitutes for milk can , rang 
y-introduced, and the milk slowly withdrawn, 
without injuring the stomach of the calf by a too 
sudden change of food. And when calves are to 
highly fed, the milk of two cows can be given 
them by hand-feeding, while cows will suckle 
none but their own calves. 

“The whole secret of fattening calves for veal 
is to give them, after they are three or four weeks 
old, an abundance of milk, keep plenty of dry lit- 
ter in their stalls, let them have the benefit of 
good air, moderate‘warmth, and be nearly in the 
dark, as they hurt themselves with sportiveness 
when exposed to too much light. In Holland, 
the best feeders keep their calves in pens or coops, 
in which they can stand or lie at pleasure, but 
cannot turn themselves round. I am not sure 
that such rigid confinement is beneficial.—It is 
necessary, however, to keep fat calves in places 
where they have but little light. They require to 
be fed tWice every twenty-four hours. 

“If a calf becomes costive, a small portion of 
bacon or mutton broth will give them ease ; and 
if they begin to purge, a small quantity of rennet, 
used in coagulating milk, will cure that disease. 
The Scotch calves are never bled, nor infusions 
of linseed, oil-cake, or any other food given them, 
but pure milk from the cow.”— Cullivator. 





[From the Farmer’s Register ] 
COLIC IN HORSES. 

Itis a source of consolation to sensitive minds 
to reflect that the diseases of the brute creation are 
few and simple in their nature: but at the same 
time it is mortifying to know that they are not 
considered sufficiently important to require the 
attention of men of science aud ability. Too lit- 
tle attention is generally devoted to a proper ac- 
quaintance with these diseases, when their treat- 
ment properly belongs to every husbandman. If 
each farmer having a knowledge of an approved 
remedy for any disease would communicate it, the 
information would become as extensive as the 
Register is circulated—nor would I consider it 
too heavy a tax upon its columns. ‘hese truths 
being impressed upon my mind, | am disposed to 
follow the humble manner of some of your corres- 
pondents, and give a recipe I have always found 
singularly efficacious for colic in horses. 

The causes of this disease are numerous—bad 
food, hard rides, constipated bowels, sudden tran- 
sitions from heat to cold and the reverse, bots, and 
even customary food when the system is pre- 
viously weakened by fatigue and overaction. To 
q@mre the disease produced from any of the forego- 
ing causes, 1 generally administer an ounce of 
laudanum ina little water, which has invariably 
succeeded with me—but candor compels me to 
acknowledge my veterinary practice is not exten- 
sive ; but I have used the above recipe successful- 
ly after the ineffectual administration of a variety 
of cther remedies, which entitles it to further trial. 

Its mode of operation may be explained upon 
philosophical principles. The various causes of 

disease generally destroy the equilibrium of 
circilation and exeitability. The blood fiows 




















































_sues in some 
long as this congestion exists, so long must fae. 


te ee 


or weakened action, and congesti SA 
of thé alimentary canal. 


vous irritation and spasmodic action, and 
quently the suffering of the animal continues 
restore this altered circulation and derang 
and ease follows; a healthy and natural condi 
of the system immediately supervenes. Now ¢ 
remedy promises so:far to fulfil these healthy: in. 
dications as laudanum. It is a powerful anti-iriz 
tant and diffusible stimulant, as well as spasmo- 
dic. ‘The irritation being relieved by any reme.. 

i’ 


ly as light drives away darkness. No danger % 
be apprehended from its early administration, but’ 


be certainly forbidden. ‘his condition of the™ 
system requires bleeding, purging, and clvstering - © 
and frequently a use of cold water on the’surface. 


R.H, . 





FEEDING CATTLE IN WINTER. 
The subjoined remarks, appropriate to the sea- 
son, are from the New England Farmer: 

There is no part of farm management, which 
requires more skill and atiention than that of f 
ing cattle and other doméstic animals. Regu 

with regard as well to the time in which theyre. 
ceive their meals as to the quantity given at each 
meal is of great consequence. If cattle or swine 
miss their customary allowance they will pine 
and fret away their flesh at a rate, which a person 
unaccustomed to this branch of economy would 
not anticipate. 

It is important that your store cattle, as well ag 
those intended for the butcher, should be kept in 
a thriving state, Whether their progress in grawth 
or fatness be slow or fast it should never be‘in- 
termitted. If the animals remain stationary, you 
lose your time, and the interest of what they are 
worth. Nor is thisall. By irregularity and ine- 
quality in feeding, you injure the health and con- 
stitution of your cattle, and in such a case, no 
management can make them profitable stock ei- 
ther for keeping on hand, or preparing for the 
butcher. Feeding cattle may be compared to 
rowing a boat against a current; if you miss a 
stroke or two, you not only cease to advance but 
are driven backwards. Three times a day, pre 
cisely at a certain hour, according to Mr. Law- 
rence, ought to be the regular allowance. 

With regard to feeding cattle the proverb well 
applies, “There is that withholdeth more than. is 
meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” “Cattle,” said 
Dr. Deane, “are more liable to be pinched with 
cold in December and January than afterwards.’ 
And no man knows how favorable the latter part 
of the season may be. Advantage also, in some 
cases, may be made of browsing in the latter more 
than in the former part of the winter, as the buds 
then begin to swell, and the twigs have not more 
sap in them than before.” +) 

“ Neat cattle and horses (says the same writer,)) 
should not have so much laid before them afonee, 
as will quite serve to fill them. The hay they 
have breathed on much they will not eat up cles)’ 
unless they are very hungry. It is best, there 
fore, to fodder them twice at night, and twice in) 
the morning. Let neat cattle as well as homes 








cows and given by hand 





from the surface of the body towards the point of 


have both light and fresh air let in upon their ode 


if fever and inflammation were to exist it would 
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dy, the spasm relaxed, and a,cure follows as sure. * 
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“der, nd 4 yhen the weather is not tooedld 
vy allow the windows to be openéd. ne 
my; as ed. 

cattle leave shouldbe thr to another 


oon Thee which chew the cud will eat the 


Jeavings of thos€ which do not, and vice versa. 












‘ [From'the Ohio Farmer.] 

Gein 1X Sueer.— Mr.“ Medary :—I observe 
ao the rounds of the newspapers) a preparation 
uicksilver, spirits of Turpentine and lard, re- 
mendéd. asa cure for scab in sheep. My own 

perience and observation authorizes me to think 

is preparation of very doubtful utility, if not 
terious—in fact it is no other than the Mercu- 
fial Ointment of our shops—(ungo intum caerci- 

Jeum) and is liable to many objections. 

ist. Itis expensive and troublesome to prepare. 
od. It can have no effect unless it enters the cir- 
culation and produces a partial salivation, and if 
the sheep be exposed to the wet or cold, while 
under the influence of mercury—they would be 
liable to take cold and be thrown into the rheu- 
matism or other painful, if not fatal disorders. 

A safer remedy will be found in the Hotch 
potch heretofore recommended in the Farmer, 
composed of gamboge, charcoal, saltpetre and 
oxYgen of iron, if no fever, — 

This preparation, if fed twice a week to sheep, 
has uniformly removed the disorder and no Scab, 
Murrain or dropping of wool has occurred 
where it has been properly used. 


‘ 


MEDICUS. 
Jan. 14, 1835. 





The Pork of Brazil--The Hogs in Brazil 
grow to an enormous size, and their fat supplies 
the whole country with nearly all the grease they 
use for their cooking. The mode of curing it, is 
this. The carcase is skinned, with all the fat 
adhering to it, which is sometimes two or three 
inches thick. It is then dry salted, and rolled up 
in bundles, andin that form sent to market wrapped 
up in baskets. It is sometimes brought on the 
backs of mules, more than a hundred miles, and 
in the street where it is sold by wholesole, it is to 
be seen in immense quantities. The purity of the 
atmosphere, preserves it for months in that state. 
It isan indispensable dish on every table, under 
the name of tocinho, and is generally free from 
rancidity. It is a complete substitute for lard, 
which is absolutely unsaleable, or at least was so 
-in the year 1827. 

Another standard every day dish in Brazil, is 
the carne secca, or jerked beef, which is the flesh 
of the wild cattle slain in the Provinces of Buenos 
Ayres, Monte Video, and Rio Grande, the most 
Southern Province of Brazil. The climate of that 
region is such as to permit the drying of beef in 
the sun, cut in thin slabs, and salted, and the 
export trade is carried on to an immense extent. 
—Philad. Gaz. 

Costiveness—Mr. [lind and others, recom- 
mended hack ‘raking in case of costiveness in'‘hor- 
ses.—This is a disagreeable operation, and I be- 
lieve perfectly useless, as the costiveness will cer- 
tainly return and continue, and the operation have 
to be repeated until the cause is removed. Now 


_ I take Gamboge to be the proper medicine, to re- 


Moye the cause,and the balls recommended here- 






weighed in the hayscales at Kennet Square, (and 
belonging to that and the adjoining townships) 
from the 25th December to the ist February.— 
The list comprises forty head of cattle; the live 
weight of each is given separately ; and there is 
not one of them which did not weigh upwards of 
1750 pounds. The heaviest of them weighed 
2303; and the general average of the 40, might 
probably be stated at from 1900 to 2000 pounds. 
Besides these, it was stated soine time since, in 
the same paper, that Enoch Dixon, of Kennet, had 
raised six head of cattle, the heaviest of Which 
weighed 2562 pounds. The enlightened agricul- 
turalists of Chester County understand this branch 
of their business. 
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[From the Horticyltural Register.] 
ON THE CULTURE OF ASPARAGUS. 


There are several varieties of this valuable 
plant, and the common garden asparagus (aspara- 
gus officinalis) is cultivated extensively for the 
table. It grows best on a soil light and rich. If 
the use of the plant can be postponed for a year or 
two, it will be found most advantageous to raise 
it from the seed. 

The following mode of culture has been suc- 
cessfully practised by experienced gardeners. Dig 
a trench two and a half feet wide and one foot 
deep. The bottom of this should be covered with 
good manure, well rotted, four inches thick. Up- 
on that place a layer of loam four or five inches 
thick, upon which the roots are set six inches a- 
part. ‘Then cover the roots with good earth, and 
the succeeding fall spread horse manure over the 
bed. The following Spring uncover the surface 
with an iron rake and take off the manure and dig 
it with a dung fork. We know of an asparagus 
bed, which has been forty years established, and 
is as vigorous and productive now as it was five 
years after it was commenced. 

Some gardeners affirm that asparagus should al- 
ways be propagated by seeds. And that for the 
purpose of obtaining the best seeds, the most pro- 
mising buds should be marked and tied to a stick, 
&c. But more of this hereafter. If sown to 
transplant, (according to Abercrombie,) one quart 
of seed will be requisite for a bed four feet and a 
half wide, and six feet long. If plants a year old 
are wanted for a plantation, then for a bed fgur 
feet and a half wide by thirty feet in length, to con- 
tain four rows of plants, nine inches distant in the 
row, one hundred and sixty plants will be re- 
quisite. The seed should be sown in April or 
May, in the same manner as onions, eighteen 
inches apart. 

The following method of planting is recom- 
mended by Abercrombie ; “Stretch a line length- 
wise the bed, nine inches from the edge, and with 
a spade cut out a small trench about six inches 


CugsteR COUNTY reBF.—The Village (Pa.) | iz 
Record, of Wednesday, contains alist of fat cattle |i 


































lly cover’ thew 
y 5 : depth ov x e vn Oo he 
Proceed then’ to pape rench a. fo 


the first : plant it as above, and in the 
ner plant four rows if each ‘bed, © 
raking the bed, length-wise, draw off 
and hard clods, and dress the surfadé 
even. Then let the edge be lined out in exaet 
der, clowns aig feetfor-each alley. Binty som 
times, in planting large compartments of aapa 
a first trench petag beeu made and the ‘re 
placed as above, then a second trench is Opened: 
of which the earth is turned into the first d¥er ¢ 
plants. So proceed in planting the’ whole; 
ing allowance between every four rows for 
ley of three feet, more or less. It is ofweryy 
importance to take up the roots carefully 
pose them to the air as little as possible 
planting. Se 
If you would raise asparagus directly fromseed, 
without transplanting, you may sow two or ‘4 
seeds in the places designated above for setting 
the plants, and cover them with an inch of g 
soil. When the plants are up they should’ be’ 
thinned to one in a place. : ee 
In a Treatise on Gardening, by J. Ai i. 
of Duchess, N. Y., it is directed to went rose si 
three years old, instead of those of one or two 8 
years old, according to the usual.practice. The 
author observes that “roots of three years will not 
only give fruit sooner than those of one or two * 
years, but their fibres being harder, afd roots more - 
numerous, are better able to sustaim the violence 
inseparable from transplantation, and the other” 
accidents, (such as heating and chafing,) which, 
often accompany it, particularly : roots be 
brought from a distance. te bs, 
Asparagus beds should be completely loosened . 
toa moderate depth every Spring, as soon’#s the 
frost is out of the ground, with a proper fork, hav- * 
ing three short tines, six to eight or nine inches 
long. But care must be taken. not to go too di 
soas to wound the crown of the roots. The bage 
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being loosened in every part to a moderate .a 
should be raked over before the buds begim toa | 
vance. In Autumn, after the tops are tu Be 
white by frost, they should be cleared off, 
layer of dung, or rich soil an inch thick, laidover 
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the bed. This should be done. yearly, and thew 
bed kept clean ofweeds. If the bed sho % 
ring to they 


too high by this management, the su 
taken off with a spade earlin the ‘ 
depth of two inches, before the’ shoots fre 
in the way. But when this is done, a thin oe 
of rotten dung or compost should be laid on, . a 
plant, according to Deane’s New England Fi 
mér, grows. well in ground that is shaded. “The 
sprouts will be very ° and tender, buf | 
will not be so early. It is not amiss to havet 
bed in a shady place to supply the table, after 
season is over for cutting the first.  —* 
GerTTING AND GATHERING. —In 06 

























deep, perpendicular, tiext to the line, turning the 
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have become mature in or 
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w beds, to 
an ssive or- 
¢g mits of the ison. As 
"project two, three, four or fiye 
bove tl@top of the ground, while 
wbnd remains close p, they are in 
ge condition for ga g. Cut them off, 
‘the with a sharp poin nife, or 
» nine I ng; thrusting the knife 
aw down straight, close to each stool separate- 
it*off slantingly, ab@ut three inches below 
e'surface, with care not to injure the young buds, 
“ivancing below. Observe in a new plantation, 
in th pat gathering, if the shoots come up 
. Het irregular sizes, to cut only some of the larger 
: ™ ght, or three or four weeks, and then 
) peemieee whole to run; but otherwise, when in 
|. ® strong production, gather all as they come, two or 
Bi l a week, or as required by the season 
_ till the @1st of June; then at furthest terminate 
the cutting, and permit,the after shoots to run up 
the stalk till October. If from a particular induce- 
es meat yu cut latefthan the 21st of June, be care- 
co leave two or more shoots to each stool, in 
order to draw nourishment to it: for the stools 
left withoutgrowing shoots will perish ; and by 
negligence in this respect, many unproductive 
spots are left in beds. 

To save Asparacus Seep.—* Select some of 
the finest and earliest heads as they make their ap- 
pearance in the Spring; tie them to stakes during 
the Summer, taking care not to drive the stake 
through the crown of the plants. In Autumn, 
when the berries are ripe, wash out the seeds, if 
for the market, or to be sent to a distance; but 
for home sowing, keep them in the berry till the 
time of sowing, the pulp being a great nourish- 
ment to the™eed, which ought to be kept in a dry 
place through the winter.”— Hort. Trans. 

It is recommended never to cut down the stalks 

~ — of asparagus in Autumn till the sap is gone out, 
and the stamp ere dry and withered, because the 
vital juices Féturn to the roots, and strengthen the 
“plants for the next season. 
Brancuine Asparacus.—According to some 
writers, in Spain, Vienna, and some other parts of 
: Europe, it is customary, in order “ to give aspara- 
=. shoots growing in the open airas much length 
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tenderness as possible, there is inverted over 
stem destined to be gathered, as soon as it 
- shoots above ground, a wooden tube or pipe eigh- 
= © teen inches high, and one inch in diameter.” Dr. 
F@tbes on the same subject says, “in order to pre- 
serve the whiteness of the asparagus shoots they 
. should be covered with a wooden or earthen pipe 
of twelve or fifteen inches in hgjght, with a hole 
in the top?’—Hort. Trans. 
F We have no dowpt but that asparagus is near- 
ly as-muchi@the better for being bleached as sea- 
@ ‘kale, which is said to be an asparaginous plant.— 
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: 4 sea-kale, according to Mr. Lowell, ‘should be 
with pots or boXes in March, so as to ex- 
pos and to blanch it or make it white. 
tblanched itis not so beautiful to the eye, or 


ender and so delicate to the taste as if blanch- 
292 











us is found growing naturally on the 
s.of salt marshes, from which’it was:infer- 
salt would be a good manure for that 









» Deane asserted that, “To a bed fifty 
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feet b 
before $ start.in the-spring.”~ + 

A writerf@r the Genesee Uprner recommends 
horn shavings and chips, to be dug into.the grgund 
as excellent manure for asparagus. ‘The effect of 
this manure Was scarcely perceptible tiil about 
three years after its application, when it enabled 
the cultivator “to cut daily large qfantities of the 
finest asparagus half an inch in diameter. After 
the shavings began to decompose their eflect was 
enormous.” 

It has been recommended, if the season be dry, 
to water asparagus beds with the drainings of a 
dung-hill, or leached manure, once or twice a 
week, the beds being somewhat hollow towards 
the centre, the better to retain the water or rain. 

In a valuable paper, written by the Hon. John 
Welles, a method is described as the result of ex- 
perience, by which the process of cultivating as- 
paragus is greatly simplified. The following is 
an extract from the paper referred to. 

“One of my predecessors, in about 1765, from 
a wish for the convenience of a good asparagus 
bed, as well as a strong impression of the difficul- 
ties of having a good one, set about it in earnest. 
By all report there was trenching or deep digging, 
paving with bricks at the bottom, and a laying of 
manure low down, and much more dug into the 
soil. This certainly became a good bed, and was 
always so considered. 

“In about twenty-five years, or 1790, its decay 
was very observable, and it soon dwindled away 
to little or nothing. 

“For some years the privation was submitted 
to. Butin about 1800, a new bed was made 
with the same labor and expense, except the pav- 
ing. This too proved a good bed. It lasted a- 
bout the same time with the preceding, and some 
two or three years since was allowed to grow to 
grass. 

“ About twelve years ago while the last men- 
tioned bed was in full bearing | was led to think 
that much of the trouble might be avoided in the 
process and preparations for its culture. A piece 
of ground was taken on the same farm, of a deep, 
rich soil. After acommon corn crop was taken 
off, the land was ploughed and manured in the 
usual course. Holes were then dug twelve or 
fourteen inches in depth, and about the same dis- 
tance apart, and two or three shovels of compost 
manure were mixed with a part of the earth. The 
roots of a year’s growth were then inserted at a- 
bout six inches in depth. This bed has flourish- 
ed and has been thought productive as any what- 
ever. Atthe same time with a view of a more 
full and fair course of experiments, I took a piece 
of land in another place of opposite character, be- 
ing a thin light soil, and adopted a like course, 
and the result was equally favorable. The only 
difference to be noted was that the latter was 
more early in coming forward from the nature of 
the soil. 

“However rare it may be that there is any over 
cultivation or preparation of the soil for any vege- 
table production, it would seem here to be the 
a 

“If the bed from frequent weeding becomes low, 
it may be raised with dock mud to advantage.— 
This produces no weeds, while the saline parti- 
cles are favorable to’ its growth.” 


ix}a bushiel of salt may Ge safely Spliced ‘ 






the sea-shore,and indeed all. his observa . 
important. a 
Asparagus may be forced in HOt beds bynes - 
three. years old plants, which alone are ie 
to that purpose. In this, set the plants at 
tance of two inches. Mr. Armstrong 0 
that the mode of taking plants from hot bedg: 
fers from that used for plants raised imithe na 
way. If you employ a kaife you eannot 
destroy many young plants, (on aceount of 
closeness with which they stand to each o 
but the mode in which you do least mischief, 
to thrust your finger down along side of the 
and break it off at the root.” T.G.F.- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

















EpPITapu. 


Here perished the last puny individual of a raga” 
of beings, originally made in the image of their 
Creator ; and of course noble and godlike. Their 
lives were at first protracted a hundred years or 
more; and were not only long, but useful ang 
happy. But though made ‘upright,’ they 
out many inventions,’ some of which resulted in 
their ruin. ; 

The length and happiness of their lives had 
been made dependent upon the free and rapid cig. 
culation of about three gallons (in an adult)'of 
blood through every part of their bodies; and the 
preservation of this blood in a pure state. To 
preserve it in the latter condition, a set of organs, 
called lungs, had been placed in a large cavity in 
the upper part of the body, and things had been so 
contrived that by a process denominated breath- 
ing, these lungs were inflated with air twenty 
times or more a minute, and as often emptied; 
and when thus frequently filled with pure air, the 
effect was to remove such impurities of the blood, 
(which was constantly passing through them,) as’ 


of every part of the system. 

These lungs were contained in a large bony’ 
hollow or cavity, shaped somewhat like a stgar ” 
loaf; broad and capacious below, but smaller a * 
bove. Although this cavity was surrounded by ” 
bones, it was easily compressible, especially about” 
the bottom. 

Now it so happened that after this race of be: ” 
ings had existed about 5700 years, the females,” 
who constituted about half their whole ony 
undertook to improve theic structure. They did” 
not like the shape which the Creator had given” 


about the bottom, and retain it in this shape. At? 
first such an outrageous and impious proceduré® 
was not generally tolerated, and the practice w 
for a time set aside. But after repeated efforts,they, 
at last succeeded, about the year of the world 5800 
and the custom became general and permanent, 7 
The first evil results were not so obvious. Af, 
least it was not quite obvious to the sufferer, t 
tight lacing was the cause; tho’ her physicians tal 
herso. ‘They consisted chiefly in short and dif 
ficult breathing ; greater liability to colds and 
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structions in the system; coughs ; cold extremities 




















this fluid had acquired in going the frequent round. 






them; it was ugly, they thought, and ungracefal”” 
So they began to compress the cavity of the langg” 
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2 directions had been recorded after his decease in 
® a Book. This taught thatit was their duty to do 
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iereguler appetite ; bad digestion ; languor ; anda 
sie .or leaden appearance. But as the bony 
cavity’ bacame permenently contracted at the bot- 
von, fike the mouth: of a purse, all the other or- 



















yor the stomcb; liver, and even the nerves, 
oe ‘affected. To the former complaints 
wem now added dyspepsia, scrofula, hypochon- 
dri consumption, and many more, tedious and 


ult disceses. ct only was the body dis- 
d; but through tha: the mind became affected. 
re was alew in their frames that if one mem- 
as the largs—suflered, all the other mem- 
cufiered with it, and also that if the body 
was injured, the mind and soul suffered soon- 
er or later, in similar proportion. To pale, ema- 
cated, sickly bodies, were now added feeble 
and debilitated minds, and sluggish or cold affec- 
tions towards their fellows, and their Creator.— 
Not only was there a general nervousness, as it 
was sometimes called, irritability ; but a down- 
right fretfulness, peevishness, and impatience. 

These evils were most general among a class 
or order of people called Christians ; and so call- 
ed because the name of their founder and leader 
was Christ. These persons professed to follow 
this leader’s directions in all things, and those 


di 


all things in‘such a manner as would most pro- 
mote the glory of God in the general good of the 
universe ; and to preserve their bodies in the great- 
. est possible degree of health and vigor for this pur- 
pose. If those bodies were thus duly taken care 
of, they were distinctly told that they might be- 
come residences or temples of the Holy Spirit. 

In spite of all this, however, their bodies con- 
tinued to be injured in the foregoing manner, and 
with the foregoing results. But the whole is not 
yet told. The evils having become permanent 
in the individuals of one generation, soon became 
so much a part of the general constitution that 

_ they were transmitted to others. 

For the first 200 years of the history of this 
declension, the length of human life and the vigor 
of the race, did not seem materially altered, except 
in the case of those females who were immediate 
sufferers. The robust part of them, and the 
males generally, did not seem to be greatly de- 
generated. But in the next century, not only the 
one sex, but the other began to be slender and 
wasp-shaped ; their size was greatly diminished, 
and their symmetry disturbed. Idiots of both 
sexes became greatly increased in number ; mon- 
sters were more frequent; diseases, especially dys- 
pepsia and consumption, became more common 
and fatal ; and the whole race was now most evi- 
dently dwindling away. It was in vain that the 
teachers on soul and body,—among the Christians 
had preached loud and long on the subject ; 
such was the general devotion to the goddess 
Fashion that they had preached in vain ; and now 

ey had no lungs to preach with. 

By the year 6200, the last of this beautiful and 
‘originally noble race of men—a solitary idiot— 
_ sank down with age and its decrepitude at thirty, 
“and rose no more. The other races of men con- 

timed a litile longer. The latest race to. expire 
was the noble, but unfortunate Africans. But 
they, 100, perished in the end. At last, the only 
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remaining indiviauai of their number, and the la- 
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yest todwell on the earth’s surface, @ feeble in- 
dividual, not more than three feet in height, and 
differing from a wasp only in size, having breath- 
ed out her uncomfortable spirit on t 
came a prey to a few wretched, famished dogs 
and vultures ; for there were none to bury her. 
This stone is erected on the spot where she ex- 
pired, not in her remembrance, for she was too 
puny and ignoble to deserve notice; but in re- 
membrance of man in general, once the proud jn- 
habitant of this world, and its rightful and duly 
constituted lord. : 





SEASONABLE HINTS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Wood which is wanted either for timber or fuel, 
should be cut in-the present month if not already 
done. If left until the sap rises in the spring, its 
value will be greatly diminished, especially if in- 
tended for rails, posts, or othr kinds of timber, 
as it is found that the durability depends greatly 
on its being cut when most free from sap. Tim- 
ber cut early in the spring, soon becomes what is 
called sap rotten ; but if cut only a few weeks la- 
ter, when trees are in full leaf, it will remain sound 
in similar situations. Probably the best time, 
however, is the present month. 

Wheat fields should be examined to ascertain if 
the water courses are free from obstructions. 
Thaws not unfrequently occur during the winter, 
and furrow drains become choked with snow, ice, 
and earth, especially if the¥ have not been well 
cleared of loose earth the previous autumn. Geese 
often stray upon wheat fields during thaws and 
do much injury. Whenever open weather occurs 
during winter, the first inquiry ought therefore to 
be, “Where are the geese ?” 

Cattle should not be kept too closely to- 
gether in yards, and particular care should be ta- 
ken of the weaker individuals. “ On this account,” 
says Arthur Young, “there ought ever to be plenty 
of trough and rack room, that too many may not 
feed together; in which very common case, the 
weaker are not only trampled down by the strong- 
er, but they are worried and become cowed and 
spiritless, than which there cannot be a more un- 
favorable state for thrift ; besides, these are ever 
compelled to shift among the worst part of food. 
* * * This is, much oftener than is suspected, 
the chief reason of the difference so visible in a 
lot of beasts after a winter’s keep.” As the strong- 
er animals generally manifest a remarkably dom- 
ineering spirit, they should either be kept apart 
from the weaker, or else their horns should be 
tipped with balls to blunt them; a little care in 
this respect would prevent the sight of several 
gored and wounded animals, so often witnessed 
in cattle yards. 

Whenever cattle become drooping and fall a- 
way in flesh, they should be immediately exa- 
mined to see if this is not owing to lice which is 
frequently the case. When they are thus infested, 
it has been recommended, in order to repel them, 
to rub the upper part of neck and back with warm- 
ed hog’s lard. An anecdote, just related, may 
possibly serve to throwa litile light on the subject. 
A neighbor recently had several cattle in a declin- 
ing state, and were supposed to be lousy. He in- 
quired of a workman in his employ relative to 
the cause, and was informed that the lice crawled 
to the animal’s nose every day to drink the drops 
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change was witnessed for the better; not-prol 
bly however in consequencé@ of the i Dek 
deprived of their sweaty beverage, but thei 
abhorrence of the mercurial application. bal 
Sheep require, equally with cattle, 
relative to keeping weaker and stronger if 
als in the same flock. When any therefore ap- 
pear spiritless and weak, they should beimme-) 
diately separated from the flock, and placettin.an |) — 
enclosure by themselves, so,that they may not be’, 
driven or crowded away Dy others, and where "3 
they may receive additional care and fain 
and more nutritive food. In this way, they _ eF 
be often easily wintered, when they would other- 
wise soon perish. Lambs of the last seagon should ~ 
always be kept separate from the rest of the flock; » 
this is absolutely necessary.— Genesee Farmer. Ei 

































[From the Poughkeepsie Telegraph.] K 

A GREAT LoT or Porx.—Dutchess county. 

perhaps stands as high almost asyany we have _ 
any account of in many kinds of productions, and 
one great thing is the article of Pork. I often 

hear it told what such an one has done. AsI — 

have been a dealer in the article of Pork for ma= . 
ny years, I will now give the publica statement of 












what old Dutchess and a small part lumbia 

has done, comméncing in the fall of 1824, and sow 

on up to the fall of 1834. 
Year. Hogs. Weight. Dolls. Cis. 
1824 4095 1,016,997 5 1 85 
1825 1096 266,273 1 5 65 i 
1826 $258 749,568 $0,115 54 ee way 
1827 2652 700,116 $6,941 4% = 
1828 847 219,054 10,308 74 Si 
1829 848 195,706 8,606 91 e's 
1830 1171 295,748 16,415 99 My, 
1831 1860 423,368 20,982 29 bie 
1882 3501 804,516 45,6833 52 =. 
1833 1457 $64,685 20,154 88. 
1834 1958 514,198 28,827 12 y" 
Total, 22,733 5,550,224 $279,853 46°. 






If the editors of the different newspapers would _ 
give the above a place in their papers it would. 
confer a favor on the publisher. I don’t wish t oa a 
be understood that the above quantity of pork i 
all that was fattened in that time in gjnichess 7 
county. As I am pretty well acquainted With the, _ 
business, I think it not much more than one quar= ~ 
ter* of the quantity which was fattened in the _ 
time above stated. © BORNT G.BURTIS.  _ 

Pleasant Valley, Datchess Co. 2d Mo. 10, 1835. ‘s 

“Probably not the 1-16th—Eds, Tel. . 
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)' Bares cb 06s Gab bs evye 
et pt etoretwoccecsssese 
ow : eeeteee eeegesee) 
s rt Carelina MR... : 
ER Roesesceqnocegedeeyeee and. 35 ¥ 
Reb eeeeeebecebecetecee! ushel. 1 62 1 75 
white wheat family,-.|parrel.| 6 00) 6 50 
—_— do. baker’s-----.| « 5 50} 6 00 
wg Do. go Wri) eee 475) 5 00 
Ba street,.+..-) <« —/| 4 15 
» Ree ms ; “ wagon price, “ eeeme 
ee as —/|5 124 
Lae ‘ ive “ ae 
Susquehanna,. “ Po ee 
oa Rye, «++++-+ SP eeereresbees “cc —— —— 
Gpate Sexps, red VE, -+e+++++\bushel., 5 00) 5 59 
wee Timethy(herds of the north)| « 2 50| 3 50 
yy POCO ce eeeseserere oe 8 00 — 
* -. - meadow Oat,....+++++- “ss 2 00 2 50 
si A Fed top,-ssseseree| 8 125; —— 
‘ =." at a we, vy a 
. country, iw gt eeeres un 
“water rotted, .-... at 1 8 
) Hoes, on the hoof,....+..+++++++++|100lb. | 5 75) 6 50 
Sy oti See “cc @unate _— 
. pve” GARR ar 3 ssties 
’ refuse, CPeesocewmesesesseses “cc ll on, 
Tame, PO eee UU SSUES CCS SSCOCOCOOCSOCOS. bushel 80 33 
Moustanp Seep, Domestic,........|  * 5 00] 6 00 
ATS, FORCE eee EsEseBESeEEEee ss 30 33 
AS, red e O, scccccccescccceeeess Dushel. — _—- 
Blac ) ) eee) “ 87 1 00 
- POPeereeeresereseeeee ts 100 a 
Weasren Pants, in the stone,......| tin. | 3 00) —— 
Ground, ......++-| barrel.| 1 37) —— 
Parma Cunrsta Bean,......-..-- bushel.| 1 50) 1 56 
By Crete eesesseressccesecvesess pound. 3 4 
Ryg, eee Pergerccccccccccoocce bushel. — ona 
ToBacco, Gipp, common,..........|100 lbs} 4 25) 5 00 
, me brown and red,....| 5 00} 7 00 
. $6 fiN@ red, cecesceees| 7 00} 9 00 
* “ wrappery, suitable| 
e ‘ # for segars,......| 6 00} 12 00 
* 6¢ yellow and red,...| “ 8 00} 12 00 
’ 66 “yellow, .ccoccsecce|  & 9 00} 12 00 
2 , “fine yellow, «..++.. 6s 12 00) 16 00 
Seconds, as in quality,..| “ 4 00} 5 00 
ground leaf,...|) “ | 5 00} 9 00 
Virginia, .sssecsccceseee] “ | 5 00{ 10 00 
Rappahannock,.........| “ | + = 
Kentucky, «..++-+e.005- “ | 6 00] 9 00 
Wauear, white,...-... SebMesedecds ibushel.| 1 05; 1 10 
: L hbnecheciace coccccce] 88 100 1¢2 
Wausuey, Ist pf. in bbls...........|gallon 284; 293 
I PRES. ceccicceh =“ 23) —— 
: * ‘¢ wagon price,.+—»-|  “ 244) 25 
‘ _ Wacon Freicurs, to Pittsburgh,.|100 lbs} —-| 1 75 
> } To.Wheeling,.| “ | ——| 200 
a W washed. unwash 
ee oon, Prime & Saxon Fleeces, .. .|pound.|50 to 60,24 to26 
ee Full Merino,..........5. «| ‘ |44 60/22 24 
ws Three foirths Merino,......| ‘ |37 4422 24 
a One half do--s+eeree| “ |33 97/22 24 
©. Cominon & one fourth Meri.| “ {80 $3'20 £2 
He Palled ys .eseceeceeeesecees}  “ |81 38/22 24 





. BENE SEED. 
“HUST RECEIVED at this Establishment, and for sale, 
or in 124 cent papers, a small quantity 
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' PER. | FROM. 
APPLES s+ cect redewersvoeseweneees barrel.|$3 00 0 

, Japa =<" eelaapiblacaa he pound. iM -— 
Shou wees ereereoeere se 8 9 
Middli: pe eeeeer seeseeres “ec —— —_——— 
Burras, pri , in Ibs. & balf Ibs. 25| $1 
H], serecerecccccccerees| 66 15 25 
Cwer, eee eecesererereseseseseres barrel. ——_ — 
Catves, three to six weeks old--++| each. | 3 00 | 6 00 
Cows, new milch, «++e.seeeseeeees|  * 117 00 [30 00 
Drg, vecccccccccccccccccoses| *. | 6 00 110 00 
Conn Mohs, for family use,----++-/100}bs.| 1 50 | —— 

Cuor Ryz, aR stesanvebesketeel, ° 1 50 
EGGS,.<gecgecccccccccctccccccccees|dozen.| 19 29 
Fisu, Shad, salted, eeeereeesereres barrel. 5 75 6 00 
Herrings, salted, No. 1,..:...) “ | 475 /| —— 
Mackerel, No. 1,2 &3,-.--| “ | 5 12] 7 00 
Cod, Salted,.occecceeeccvecs cwt. 3 50 3 00 
Lass, Alive, ..ccccccccccccccccecs each. 1 25 2 00 
Slaughtered,....+++++++++|quart'r $1 50 
Larp, COCO Cee eee Ee EE Eee EEE HEEee pound. 8 9 
RES salimincen Chen bushel.| 62 15 
Pouttry, Fowls, .....0.....+++++-| ddzen.| 1 50 | 2 25 
Ducks, ...- coccee] | ——| 2 50 
Poraross, Irish,....+.+++++++++++s|bushel.| 40 62 
Sweet,... esceccscssee, “ | —— | —— 
WA dintdacntommasasiasesun —% 37 50 
Vat, fore quarters,...+++++++++++.\pound. 33 4 
Hind do. ee eeerseererere 6 64 a 
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WILLIAM PRINCE & SONS, 
ROPRIETORS of tife Linnean Botanic Garden and 
Nurseries, announce the following Catalogues, with 

greatly reduced prices. Catalogues, which are distribut- 

ed gratis on application, post paid. . 

No. 1. Fruit and Hardy Ornamental TREES, SHRUBS 
and PLANTS, pp. 90. 

No. 2. Bulbous and Tuberous rooted PLANTS, double 
Dahlias, &c., pp. 24. 

No. 3. Greenhouse Trees, Shrubs and Plants, pp. 44. 

No. 4. American Indigenous TREES, SHRUBS and 
PLANTS, pp. 50. 

No. 5. A Catalogue of Garden, Agricultural and Flower 
SEEDS 


No. 6. Do. do. do. in French 
BOOKS—Prince’s Treatise on Horticulture, 75 cents 
- <9 on the Vine, $1 50 


Prince’s Treatise on Fruits, or Pomological 

Manual, containing accurate descriptions 

in detail of about 800 varieties of Fruits, 

in two vols. - - - 

The Books and Catalogues can be transmitted by mail 
at a postage of 1 1-2 to 2 1-2 cents. 

Chinese Mulberry, or Morus Multicaulis TREES, at 
$25 per hundred, or $4 1-2 per dozen, and cuttings $6 per 
btindred. 

GRAPE VINES of various kinds, at $3 per dozen, and 
$20 per hundred, and upwards. 

* — of fine kind, at from 5 to $8 per hun- 
red. 

Large red, and large yellow Antwerp, large red Barnet, 
Taylor’s Paragon, and Beehive RASPBERRIES, at $16 
per hundred, or $2 1-2 per dozen. 
~ Large Dutch CURRANTS, $12 per hundred, or $2 1-4 
per dozen. . 

Largest Lancashire GOOSEBERRIES, comprising all 
the choicest varieties and colors, $20 per hundred or $3 
per dozen. 

Double Dahlias, each distinct by name, selected by us, at 
$3, 4 1-2 and 6 per dozen. 

$3 Orders sent direct per mail, will be executed with 
pointed attention, and shipped or forwarded precisely as 
directed. feb 24—3t 


CLOVER SEED AND SEED OATS. 
350 bush. Clover Seed 








2500 do Seed Oats, for sale in lots to suit 


F'the Devon, and Devon & Short He: 
land Wood Farm,’ the residence o 


ten miles from Baltimore, on the § 
and on the Falls Turnpike Roadjae i 
Devon Bulls, Heifers and of 


denomination, from 8 months to 4 years—price 
one hundred dollars each, according to age and 
Devon and Dorham Bulls, the offs i 
by the Short Horn Darham Bull? Ty 
posed by those persons in England w : 
this species, that they will be found superior to all 
uniting the beauty of form, hardiness of constitution, 
pensity to fatten, and richness of milk appertaining 
Devon blood, and product of milk of the Da ' 
forty to one hundred dollars. Apply to a: 
Feb. 3, 1835. ‘FHOMAS BEVAN, Manager: 


AMERICAN FARMER ESTABLISH 









es ee . Calvert Apne Baltimore, Md. 7 
a Stock and Experi Farm; 
C Nursery and Seed and Flower a : 


Store 
the sale of Field and Garden Seeds and Agricultural ml 
plements and Books; a general Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Agency; the Publication Office of the “Farmer & 
Gardener, and Live Stock Breeder & Manager,” and of 
“Hints to Farmers;” and an Office of appLicarion for 
Farmers, Gardeners, Overseers, Managers, &c. 
I. IRVINE HITCHCOCK, Proprietor. 

This establishment is now in full and successful opera- 
tion, nearly every department, especially that of seeds, 
being well supplied with articles of the most desirable 
quality. 

Orders by wholesale or retail will be promptly execnt- ©. 
ed on terms that cannot fail to give entire satisfaction to 
purchasers. 

As the limits of an ordinary advertisement preclude the 
possibility of conveying an adequate idea of the variety 
and the value to the cultivator and dealer in seeds, of the 
contents of this establishment, a comprehensive and de- 
scriptive PROSPECTUS AND CATALOGUE hag been 
printed and will be sent gratis to any gentleman who wil} 
transmit tothe proprietor his address (post paid) for that. 
purpose. 





A VALUABLE JACK. 
| er SALE—A first rate Maltese Jack, about 10 years — 
old, exactly 14 hands high, and one of the 

performers and surest foal-getters ever known in this 
country ; having been several years imported and hig¢ha- 
racter thoroughly proved by his stock, which is of the 
first quality. . 3 

Several fine Jacks have been sold in this state at from 
800 to 1000 dollars. The one now offered is certai 
not inferior to the best of these, and will be delivered in 
Baltimore for $500 cash, and for no other reason than 
that his owner is not sufficiently a to keep him 
where he now is. Address I. I. HITCHCOCK, 

Baltimore. ° 


feb 17 
TERMS OF THIS PAPER. 

1.. Price five dollars per annum, payable in adyanes. 
&When this is done, 50 cents worth of any Kind of seeds’ 
on hand will be delivered or sent to the order of the sub 
scriber with his receipt. F , 

2. The manner of payment which is preferable t any 
other for distant subscribers, is by check or draft on. some 
responsible party here, or else by remittance of a current | 
bank note ; and to obviate all objection to mail trandnik 
sion, the conductor assumes the risk. a { 

3. Subscriptions are always charged BY THE YEAR; 
never for ashorter term. When once sent to a subscnir 
er the paper will not be discontinued (except at the dis 
cretion of the publisher) without a special order, o@ 
ceipt of which, a discontinuance will be entered, 
effect ar THE END of the current year of sub f 

4. Subscribers may receive the work either by aa 
weekly numbers, or in monthly or goer portent 
else in a volume (ending in May annually » bands 
pressed, half bound afd lettered (to match with *h 
rican Farmer) by such conveyance as they ma; 
but.the $5 must in all these cases be paid in 





&#ApvertiseMents relating to any of the sub 
this paper will be inserted onco at one dollar per. 
or at that rate for more than a square, an 





fate for each repetition. 
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